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SEA-SICKNESS. 
BY A VICTIM, 


Many persons could have a much more pleasant 
and varied holiday if it were not for the suffering 
caused by sea-sickness, How real and how severe 
this suffering is, many readers will not in the 
feast comprehend ; while others understand it but 
too well, In the assured belief that it is possible 
to palliate its miseries, and sometimes to prevent 
it altogether, the following hints are submitted : 
several of them derived from personal experi- 
ence, 

In the first place, sea-sickness is mainly the 
result of the motion of the ship affecting the brain. 
This may be confirmed by observing that the 
motion of a swing, or even of a passenger-lift 
in an hotel, will affect many persons very unplea- 
santly. Hence it follows that persons of excitable 
temperament or susceptible nerves are the most 
likely to suffer at sea. In prospect of a voyage, 
persons liable to sea-sickness should keep them- 
selves as calm as possible. If there is fuss and 
hurry and excitement up to the last moment 
before starting, the liability is much increased. 
It is also well to be specially careful of the diet 
and the general health for a few days before 
sailing, and particularly not to indulge in rich 
food. The marvellous connection between the 
brain and the stomach which causes sea-sick- 
ness may thus be turned to account in resisting it. 
Shortly before starting, a plain and nourishing 
but not heavy meal should be taken. This rule 
scarcely admits of any exception; on no account 
go to sea with an empty stomach. Even if it is 
perfectly certain that the meal will be thrown up 
shortly—if painful experience has convinced the 
traveller that he or she cannot possibly escape 
illness, it is most unwise, indeed it is somewhat 
dangerous, to encounter sea-sickness without food. 
Even between the paroxysms, something fluid may 
often be taken with advantage. Sailors say, avoid 
fruit in immediate prospect of a voyage; and the 
advice seems sound, for several reasons, At any- 


rate, I have known free indulgence in fruit 
before starting to be severely punished ere very 
long. 

The will and the imagination have much to do 
with this form of suffering, When mounted on a 
hard-trotting horse, and above all when leaping 
frequently in the hunting-field, the brain and 
stomach are rapidly agitated and in very active 
motion; yet no idea of being sick is entertained 
for a moment. Resolute resistance certainly has 
great power; while an apprghensive imagination 
can do much—as elsewhere and in other matters— 
to precipitate a crisis. It by no means follows, 
however, that the victim of sea-sickness is a 
coward. There may be no sense of personal 
danger, but even a high degree of intrepidity in 
the presence of danger, in persons who neverthe- 
less will succumb to the unaccustomed sensations 
of a sea-voyage. But of course panic is most 
likely to aggravate these, and all that is possible 
should be done to reassure timid sufferers. 

When the voyage is to be a long one, and the 
‘idea of altogether escaping can scarcely be enter- 
tained, it is best to go to your berth at once 
and remain there till the brain has got accus- 
tomed to the motion of the ship. Standing on 
deck and watching the receding shores of your 
native land may be very poetical, but it is often 
very injudicious, and incurs a heavy penalty. 
Better to lie down immediately, and take very 
light food for some time. On the Cunard boats— 
possibly on others—good beef-tea with oatmeal in 
it is supplied to the invalid passengers ; and is in 
every way a suitable diet. Let the sufferer per- 
severe in taking it at proper intervals, and by 
degrees more and more will be retained, till in 
time solid food may be attempted. Brandy is 
almost always a mistake, and in the majority of cases 
a very great mistake ; it stimulates too strongly 
the already over-excited brain, and readily in- 
creases acidity in the stomach, Should it be 
given under’ medical orders—to relieve faintness, 
for instance—it is well to mix it with soda or 
potass water. The effervescence of the latter is 


often very welcome, and is considered helpful as 
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against the nausea, while the alkaline qualities 
may tend to relieve the acidity. If the state of 
the weather permits, plenty of fresh air should be 
admitted into the cabin. 

But I wish to speak now of shorter trips—holi- 
days—in which it is often so desirable to escape 
from sea-sickness, The first day or two of a short 
continental tour are sometimes rendered very un- 
comfortable by it; the prospect of the return 
sea-passage hangs like a dark cloud over the rest 
of the trip, and brings the traveller back fatigued 
and disgusted instead of being invigorated and 
charmed. No wonder that the idea of a sub- 
marine tunnel has been seriously entertained, 
for what with the ‘chopping’ sea and the small 
steamers necessitated by the very shallow tidal 
harbours at Calais and Boulogne, the passage— 
short as it is—is often horribly miserable. Here, 
as for the longer voyage, I say, lie down as soon 
as possible. Secure a place on deck or below 
according to taste, and assume the horizontal 
— without loss of time. On no account 
ook about you. To watch the motion of the shi Dp 
or the ‘waves is a luxury that must be dispense 
with by those who are fighting against nausea. 
For those who can afford it, a draught of good 
champagne at starting is excellent; and one or 
two more while en route may not come amiss. 
But beware of cheap and bad champagne as of a 
dangerous enemy. Total abstainers may find 
en soda-water serve almost as well. One glass 
of old dry port wine at starting will be preferred 
by some to the champagne, and has the advantage 
that it can be easily carried in a pocket-flask. Do 
not attempt to talk, or even to listen too intentl 
to conversation. A condition of contented rene 
ity should be your aim; and if you are so fortu- 
nate as to go to sleep, you will indeed have gained 
a victory over the demon of the sea, For myself, 
I am so bad a sailor that even writing this paper 

ives rise to some very uncomfortable sensations ; 

ut the plan I have recommended, with a resolute 
effort of will, has seen me through the difficulties 
of a crossing when the Channel was far too lively 
to be pleasant. Happily, large new harbours are 
now in course of construction at Calais and 
Boulogne, which will enable a better class of 
steamer to be employed, and thus the horrors of 
‘the middle passage’—as it has been spitefully 
termed—will be much abated. Possible sufferers 
should decline invitations to the bridge, however 
tempting the breeze; they are so much farther 
from the axis of movement when the vessel rolls, 
and therefore run the more risk, The minimum 
of motion is of course on the cabin-floor. Beware 
of getting too near to the engines; their warmth 
and the smell of hot grease which always sur- 
rounds them, are most undesirable. And avoid 
bad company, that is, the company of any one who 
is certain to be overcome, the proximity of whose 
sufferings will perhaps be the drop too much for 
you, the ‘last straw’ that will overburden your 
own endurance. It has happened to me to find 
myself suddenly surrounded with sea-sick fellow- 
passengers, Previously I had been getting on 
remarkably well; but in five minutes I was as 
bad as any of them. If you stay on deck, take 
t care to be warmly clad, and especially to 
well protected between the shoulders and 
around the stomach; a chill in these regions, 


| says Dr Chambers in his Manual of Diet, is 


highly calculated to bring on an attack of sea- 
sickness, 

Curious preventives are recommended, and used, 
by different people, and according to their own 
testimony with very satisfactory results. Munch- 
ing ‘captain’s biscuit’ seems to soothe the system 
in some cases, and is persevered in with great 
energy. I have been assured by a woman who 
had several times tried it, that strong peppermint- 
lozenges, eaten freely, protected her. Some persons 
have faith in lemon-juice for the same purpose, 
For great invalids, it may sometimes be desirable 
to use chloral, and thus avoid the strain on their 
exhausted systems ; but this should never be done 
without consultation with their medical adviser; 
and the proper dose should be put up beforehand, 
to avoid the risk of any mistakes when on board, 
Such mistakes might easily occur amid the confu- 
sion of travelling, and an overdose is a serious 
matter, As the effect of chloral usually lasts 
about seven hours, no one travelling alone should 
venture to employ it, or he may be suspected of 
intoxication. Some special arrangements will of 
course be needful for the comfort of invalids who 
may be landed ere they have fully recovered from 
the narcotic ; their appearance may happen to be 
a little alarming. 

As a cure, not a preventive, certainly, one of 
the boldest suggestions comes from a temper- 
ance physician, who maintains that tepid water 
affords the most effectual relief to sufferers from 
sea-sickness, He has administered it, he publicly 
asserts, with complete success, to persons the were 
enduring extreme suffering from violent sea-sick- 
ness. Its first action was a what might have 
been expected ; the stomach rejected it immedi- 
ately, but seemed to be at once tranquillised. 
After an interval of rest, during which perfect 
relief from sickness was enjoyed, a glass of cold 
water er restored the tone of the system, and 
the rest of the voyage—from Jersey to Southamp- 
ton, in rough weather—was much enjoyed. Ifa 
wider experience should establish the general effi- 
cacy of this most simple and inexpensive remedy, 
its discoverer will be entitled to a high rank 
among the benefactors of mankind. 

But it is remarkable that treatment which is of 
the greatest service to one individual sometimes 
appears to have but little effect upon another; 
differences of temperament and constitutional idio- 
syncrasies come into full play here. The homeo- 
paths confidently recommend their preparation of 
petroleum as a remedy, with a wet compress 
round the abdomen in severe cases; for a preven- 
tive they advise nux vomica thrice daily for 
several days previous to embarkation. Finally, 
it is confidently asserted that broken ice in a 
long narrow bag applied to the spine, has the 
power of abating and in some cases of entirely 
preventing sea-sickness, But this treatment is 
obviously difficult of application, and therefore 
ill-adapted for general use in short voyages on 
crowded steamers. 

Just a word to the fortunate individuals who are 
exempt from this most distressing form of suffering. 
They can scarcely understand how much they 
escape, and are sometimes in the best of spirits, 
and prone to make light of sufferings in which 
they do not share. But some of them are guilty 
of real unkindness at such times; will ‘chaff’ 


their unfortunate companions and offer them a 
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unsuitable refreshments, All this is very cowardly, 
and deserves the strongest censure. Could they 
but realise for themselves what sea-sickness is, 
they would at least refrain from adding to the 
annoyances which it entails. The poor Irishman 
stated the case very neatly who said to his friend : 
‘O Mike, it’s just awful! At first, you’re afraid 
the ship will go down; but afterwards, you’re 
afraid that she won't.’ It is too often the case, 
however, that the victim of sea-sickness has to 
endure ridicule as well. The crowds that some- 
times assemble at watering-places to watch the 
landing of the drenched and exhausted passengers, 
too often behave in a way that does little credit to 
the civilisation of the nineteenth century And 
the selfishness of smokers is sometimes painfully 
apparent at sea, The proximity of pipe or cigar 
may be fatal to a neighbour’s chances of escape ; 
yet the request to remove it, or to cease smoking, 
often receives but a sullen compliance, and some- 
times even a positive refusal. When we reflect 
that the voyage may be an invalid’s quest after 
health, or the brief holiday of some overtaxed 
and careworn toiler, the infliction of any need- 
less suffering is no ordinary wrong. 

For those who can enjoy it, travelling by 
sea is among the greatest of pleasures. Inexpen- 
sive, at least as compared with other modes 
of journeying, restful and invigorating in the 
highest degree, it is to be wished that all were 
+ ape of enjoying its benefits without any pain- 
ful drawback. If science should at any time 
thoroughly surmount the discomfort now too 
commonly attendant on sea-voyages, a new era in 
human progress will indeed have opened. Mean- 
time, let those who are compelled to travel thus, 
or who choose to do so whether they suffer or 
escape, find as much consolation as they can in 
the reflection that doctors frequently declare that 
however unpleasant a bout of sea-sickness may be 
at the time, it is often very serviceable in its 
results, and greatly relieves the system, though at 
the cost of severe temporary disturbance. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
CHAPTER XXVII.—-HISTORY. 
‘He could not guess that the lost friend had been so near 
to him.’ 
Dr Branp was driving down Piccadilly, or rather 
was being carried along that thoroughfare, one 
blazing, glaring, dusty summer afternoon. He sat 
humping his back, with his elbows on his knees 
and his chin on his hands, looking straight before 
him and seeing nothing. The open carriage in 
which he rode and the pair of bays which drew it, 
were among the best of their kind; for Dr Brand 
was prospering greatly, and had a taste in equi- 
pages and horse-flesh, which he could afford to 
gratify. The turn-out was remarkably unpro- 
fessional, as might be expected in the case of a 
man so little conventional in all things. The 
Doctor was so deeply absorbed in the endeavour 
to solve the matter in his mind, that he did not 
notice a figure on horseback which came between 
him and the sunlight. The figure was that of a 
soldierly-looking bronzed young fellow who had 
lost an arm. The light-brown beard with some- 


thing of a reddish tinge in it, and the close military 
cut of the hair, together with a certain set solidity 
of figure which had not of old belonged to him, 
might have made it necessary even for an old 
friend to look twice before he recognised Arthur 
Hastings. There was the same calm look of laz 
and impudent humour in his eyes, though his 
bronzed skin made them seem curiously light in 
colour; and though his ancient jauntiness of 
carriage was subdued, it shewed itself a little 
still. He rode on alongside, until the Doctor 
became aware of the figure between him and the 
sunlight, and gave it a cursory glance of no- 
recognition. 

‘Why, said a voice, ‘should Asculapius drive 
like Jehu, son of Nimshi ?’ 

The Doctor turning, rose in his carriage and 
held out a hand of cordial welcome, 

Hastings shook his head, and nodded in the 
direction of his empty sleeve. ‘Can't,’ he said, 
‘If I loosed the reins’—indicating his horse by 
another nod—‘ he’d bolt. How d’ ye do?’ 

The Doctor called to the coachman to bring the 
horses to a walk; and Hastings having subdued 
his horse’s inclination to get into the carriage, 
went soberly alongside. 

‘When did you get back ?’ asked the Doctor. 

‘Day before yesterday,’ said Hastings. ‘ Was 
just coming round when I saw you.’ 

‘I never heard of that, said the Doctor bluntly, 
nodding at the empty sleeve, ‘ When did you get 
it?’ 

‘I got it, said Hastings, ‘if you mean the limb, 
very early in life indeed, and parted with it about 
three days after the last racket at the Malakoff’ 

‘ Never heard of it,’ said the Doctor ; ‘though I 
heard you did your duty there, sir.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Hastings, simply and sin- 
cerely, Early in their knowledge of each other, 
the elder man had given a little lecture to the 
other, in which he had developed his own ideas of 
duty with straightforward plainness, 

‘Where do you come from now?’ the Doctor 
asked. 

‘From roaming to and fro in the earth, and 
going up and down in it.’ ; 

‘Doing something better, I hope, said the 
Doctor, ‘than quote Satan by the way ?’ 

‘ Better at times, I think.—Are you busy ?” 

‘I am always busy, Nobody has a right to be 
anything else.’ 

‘Some men are born idle, said Hastings; ‘some 
achieve to idleness; and some have idleness thrust 
upon them,’ 

‘Will you dine with me to-night?’ asked the 
Doctor. ‘Eight o’clock, Don’t dress, I never 
dress for dinner. Absurd habit. Won’t encourage 
it at my table. Will you come?’ 

*“ On wings swift as meditation or the thoughts 
of love,”’ responded Hastings; and the Doctor 
waving his hand, cried ‘Good-bye’ and ‘Drive 
on’ in a breath, and was gone in a cloud of dust 
of his own raising, With a parting nod, the 
young man turned back and rode up the blazing 
street, passing a dusky Smyrniote, who in the 
uniform of an English groom had followed him 
at orthodox distance, and now resumed his place, 
and came on soberly in true oriental indifference 
to the glances levelled at him by the curious. 
When Hastings reached the Doctor’s house, a little 
before the appointed time, the Smyrniote accom- 
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panied him still, and took up his stand in the hall 
outside the dining-room door, where he startled 
Mrs Brand more than a little, as she passed him 
on her way up-stairs from an inspection of the 
kitchen. She made no remark about him, how- 
ever; but the Doctor coming in a moment later 
with Major Hartley in his train, had no scruple of 
delicacy. 

‘Where did you pick up the nigger?’ he 
asked. 

‘I picked up the nigger, Hastings returnel— 
*to copy your own ungraceful locution—on the 
tented field,’ 

‘Why do you carry him about in England?’ 
asked the Doctor ungraciously. 

‘Well, you see,’ said Hastings, with a little flush 
upon his face, which nobody remarked, ‘ he took 
to carrying me about at first.’ 

‘Now, that’s not fayah, Hastings, said Major 
Hartley, twirling his big moustaches with both 
hands.—‘ That’s quaite unfayah, Mrs Brand, I 
ashaw yaw.’ The longer the Major lived, the 
more he drawled, and the wilder grew his dandi- 
fied distortions of his native tongue. The Doctor 
and his wife looked at Hastings, who blushed 
palpably, and had nerve enough to utter no more 
than ‘Pooh!’ The confusion of so fluent a person 
was too remarkable to go unnoticed, and both 
looked inquiringly at the Major. ‘What an ex- 
twordinary fellah you are, Hastings, to be shaw!’ 
said the Major.—‘ Now you’d really think, Mrs 
Brand, that a fellah would be proud of a thing 
like that.’ 

‘Of a thing like what?’ asked Mrs Brand. 

‘Don’t be an ass, Hartley,’ said Hastings in a 
low rapid tone, which was not intended for any- 
body but the Major, but was heard clearly by all 
three. The Major laughed pleasantly, with a look 
of mischief; and Hastings walked to the window 
with an abrupt and angry step. 

‘I insist on relating the incident,’ said the 
Major ; ‘but in consideration of yaw feelings, I’ll 
be brief. Hastings fetched the niggah out of a 
regulah storm of fiah one day, when the poor 
beggah was wounded by a fragment of a shell. 
Three months latah, the niggah retaliated, and 
fetched Hastings out of a storm of fiah, when he 
was lying quite helpless with a broken arm, And 
since then, they’ve been inseparables; and by 
Jove! Mrs Brand, I think they ought to be. 
Don’t you, Madam, now, don’t you ?’ 

The Doctor strode across the room, and brought 
his hand down heavily on Hastings’ shoulder with 
a loud cry of ‘Bravo!’ ‘And,’ said the Doctor, 
facing round with an air of serio-comedy, ‘I’ll 
knock the next man down, or woman either, who 
dares to say a word about it.’ 

An hour had passed, and dinner was nearly over 
before Hastings had recovered his equanimity ; and 
for the first time in any man’s knowledge of him, 
he was depressed at a scene which should have 
been festive. When the Doctor found him gradu- 
ally recovering from the effects of the Major's 
exposure, he renewed his inquiries as to the move- 
ments Hastings had made since the close of the 
war, 

*I come last,’ he answered, ‘from Basuto Land, 
I went from Hong-kong to Ceylon, and found a 
man with a steam-yacht who wanted to go to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and could get nobody to chum 
with him. So we cast in our lot together ; but I 


found him cantankerously inclined, and left him 
at the Cape, and rambled about alone.’ 

‘What took you to Hong-kong?’ asked the 
Doctor. 

‘Well,’ said Hastings, ‘I had some notions about 
going into the House at that time; and since a 
man must have a crotchet there of one sort or 
another, I thought the opium-trade would serve 
for mine, and went out there to look at it,’ 

‘What made you change your mind ?’ 

‘I don’t think I did change my mind,’ he 
answered with a flippancy which was more a thing 
of habit than of feeling. ‘I think my mind 
changed me. Anyhow, I came to the belief that 
there were things better worth doing than going 
into the House.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the Doctor. ‘What are they ?’ 

‘I'll tell you one of them some of these days,’ 
said Hastings calmly. 

‘By the way,’ asked Dr Brand, ‘do you remem- 
ber Bolter’s Rents ?’ 

‘Bolter? Bolter said Hastings questioningly. 
*T had a horse of that name once, and he deserved 
it’ Then with perfect irrelevance, he quoted, 
‘For the blood-boltered Banquo smiles on me.’ 

‘Bolter’s Rents,’ said the Doctor, ‘is a haunt of 
thieves, and worse—a haunt of cadgers, tramps, 
crossing-sweepers, the riff-raff of the London 
streets; a tumble-down fever-den; a brick-and- 
mortar ulcer,’ 

‘Ah! yes, said Hastings; ‘I remember. A 
place off Oxford Street. Mrs Brand was interested 
in some people there.’ 

‘It’s in the market,’ said the Doctor. 

‘If I knew the owner, said Hastings, with an 
approach to a smile, ‘I might recommend him to 
somebody who would draw up a description of the 
place, and help him to sell it to some advantage.’ 

‘I want to help him to sell it,’ said the Doctor. 
‘But we can talk about that matter at another 
time. 

The talk drifted into other channels; and a little 
later than ten o’clock the Major took his leave, 
pe, an engagement at the Opera, which he 
had so far deserted for the pleasure of meeting 
Hastings. 

‘Now,’ said the Doctor, settling himself easily 
in a deep arm-chair, ‘light another cigar, fill your 
glass, and settle down to talk. I want you to do 
justice to yourself. You have heart and brains, 
and you mustn’t waste them. Have you found a 
yet?’ 

‘Two or three,’ said Hastings. 

‘I want to give you another, said the Doctor, 
‘if your hands are not too full. That place I 
spoke of—Bolter’s Rents—is one of the disgraces of 
London. If it got into the hands of a good man, 
it might be made a credit to any city. If it gets 
into the hands of an ordinary speculator, it will be 
pulled down, and its inhabitants will go all adrift 
into other places of its kind, If it came into the 
possession of a man who considered those poor 
wretches, it might be gradually rebuilt, and alto- 
gether purified, physically and morally. The 
poverty might live there still under cleanly con- 
ditions, and the scoundrelism be hunted out of it, 
or taught to behave itself; and the thing—though 
it could not yield an extraordinary profit—could 
be made to pay. I sha’n’t apologise for sugge 


you want,’ 


sting 
this to you ; for I believe it’s just the sort jet 
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‘Don’t you think the better course would be to 
ull the place down at once and build anew?’ 
asked Hastings. 

‘No,’ said the Doctor, ‘There are a hundred 

le there who are half-civilised already, who 
would be scattered to the four winds in that 
way. If the place could be mended gradually, 
we could keep them together, and they would help 
under better circumstances to leaven the mass 
about them.’ 

‘I will look into the matter, said Hastings, 
‘and let you know what I think of it. Where is 
the place ?’ 

The Doctor described it. An entry between 
two shops, numbered so-and-so, led to a court. 
There was no mistaking it. The name of the 
agent who had the sale of the property was 
noted; and shortly before midnight, Hastings 
took his leave with the faithful Smyrniote 
behind him. The Doctor’s proposal went exactly 
with his own desires; and if the truth had been 
known, I am inclined to believe that it was 
chiefly with the idea of saving money for some 
such coup as this that Hastings had spent so 
much of his time in travel. Wishing to see the 
place at once, he turned into Oxford Street, and 
walked leisurely towards Bolter’s Rents. The 
moon rode in a sky which was almost cloudless, 
and the street gleamed before him like a river. 
He reached the entrance to the court, and looked 
down its black perspective to the one dull lamp 
which twinkled at the bottom. ‘Gel bourda, 
Ali, said he to his servant ; and the man came, 
and followed him closely down the fetid way, 
where nameless odours reminded him of the 
popular bath of his native land. They marched 
once or twice round the courtyard, Hastings look- 
ing up at the disreputable buildings, and the man 
following him in wonder. A door near at hand 
grated on the gritty floor of one of the ground- 
rooms, and a bearded man came out into the court 
with a basin, which he emptied upon the broken 
pavement, He looked up at Hastings and his ser- 
vant and passed them by, leaving the door through 
which he had passed still open. The light ofa 
candle shone through the doorway; and Hastings 
glancing in, saw a man tossing miserably on the 

uarried floor, upon a couch of straw and sacking. 

e had heard the murmur ofa voice on passing 
the door in his first slow journey round the court, 
and knew it now for this sick man’s moaning. 
Beckoning Ali to follow, he entered the room 
and looked about him; and it is not too much 
to say that he shook and sickened with pity and 
loathing. The man who lay upon the floor was 
muttering rapidly to himself in German, and toss- 
ing a weary head from side to side, Since we 
saw Hastings last, he had seen much of the world, 
and had looked on many of its worst troubles. 
But he had never dreamed of anything like the 
horror of this place being possible in England. I 
can only tell you of its desolation—not of its 
filth, for to set that down would be to make 
myself unreadable. The man himself, with his 
vast beard of matted black swaying to and fro 
across his half-naked chest, and his wild hair 
nearly a foot long straggling down to meet it, 
was terrible to look at. His eyes and his teeth 
gleamed as he rocked his head from side to side, 
and he moaned ever and always of trifles prob- 
ably forgotten, until fever brought a stimulant 


to memory before quenching it. Hastings, who 
spoke German better than most Englishmen, 
addressed the man in his own tongue, asking 
if he could be of use to him; but he received 
no answer, and stood sorrowfully helpless for the 
minute, until the man he had first seen returned 
with the basin balanced carefully in both hands. 
The new-comer called out in German in some 
cheering phrase as he entered, and did not at 
first observe the two intruders, He started a 
little when he saw them, but. said nothing, and 
kneeling down, busied himself by administering 
to his patient the contents of the basin, 

‘Has this man been long in this condition ?’ 
Hastings asked in English, 

The man still tended the other, and returned 
no answer, but started again visibly at the sound 
of the voice. Hastings put his question into 
German. 

‘Yes,’ the nurse answered in the same tongue, 
with his voice mufiled in his gray beard and his 
head bent above his patient. 

‘Is he a friend of yours ?? 

‘Do you live here ?’ 

The man pointed upwards to the roof, but gave 
no other answer, Hastings stood silent for a 
moment, and then asked: ‘ Has the man no other 
nurse 

‘No,’ was the answer, still muffled by the beard. 

‘Can you not remove him to a hospital ?’ 

‘He will go to-morrow,’ said the man, still 
assiduously bending over his patient. 

Hastings’ accustomed ear caught the sound of 
an accent foreign to the language in which the 
man spoke. ‘You are not a German,’ he said. 
‘ What are you ?’ 

The man returned no answer; and Hastings, 
thinking that the fellow’s nationality was no busi- 
ness of his if he chose to conceal it, stood for 
a little while and watched the feeding of the 
patient. By-and-by he asked what the sick man 
was suffering from. 

‘Fever,’ said the nurse briefly. 

‘Ts the disease contagious ?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

¢ Are you not afraid of catching it?’ 

*No. 


‘ How long have you tended the man ?’ 
‘To-night only,’ 

ie any one else attended him ?’ 

‘ 0. ? 


‘If I give youa little money, will you expend 
it on him, and send him comfortably to the 
hospital ?? 

‘I have given notice, and he will be sent for 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Then you do not want money.’ 

No’ 

* How do you live ?’ 

work, 

‘At what ?’—No answer.—‘ Is there much sick- 
ness here? Are you often employed in this 
way ?? 

‘Sometimes.’ 

‘Who summoned you here to take care of this 
man? Who told you he was ill ?’ 

‘ Nobody,’ 

Hastings crossed over to the patient, who lay 
quieter now; and the nurse walked away and 
looked out through the open door, Ali stood by, 
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and marvelled at it all, but said nothing. He had 
implicit confidence in his master, and believed 
that all he did was right. ‘What is there in that 
face I know?’ his master was thinking to himself 
as he bent above the fever-stricken wretch on the 
floor. ‘Is it a fancy? Have I seen the face in 
the street? Whose is it?’ He could find no 
answer in his thoughts, though he called scores of 
faces to remembrance. ‘I have seen this man 
somewhere before,’ he said aloud. ‘Do you know 
who he is?’ He received no answer ; and turning 
round, he saw that the nurse had disappeared. 
After standing irresolute for a moment, he left 
the place, and walked back into Oxford Street, 
where he went on until he saw the red lamp of 
a surgeon, whom he summoned. The medical 
man did not care to enter Bolter’s Rents at that 
time of night without a policeman, and indeed 
flatly refused to do so; but an officer was soon 
found, and he, happy in the douceur Hastings 
gave, led the wa: with an air of protection. 

‘I cannot help thinking,’ said Hastings to the 
surgeon, as the latter knelt down to feel the 
patient’s wrist, ‘that I have seen the man before 
somewhere.’ 

The patient was murmuring still in German ; 
but when Hastings se thus, he paused and 
seemed to listen. When he began again, he 
spoke in nasal English, and Hastings fancied he 
heard his own name amidst the murmurings. 
Stooping lower, he heard distinctly. It was of no 
use, the man was saying; he really couldn’t do 
it. Money was very tight zhoost now. 

‘Tasker?’ cried the listener suddenly, in a 
voice of amazement. The sick man made a 
motion to rise, but fell back “again, For a 
moment, at the cry, his eyes took an aspect of 
intelligence ; but the unearthly brightness of 
fever returned, and Tasker—for it was, he—went 
back to his German murmurings. 

‘This man was a money-lender in the City six 
or seven years ago,’ said Hastings, in answer to the 
look of astonishment and inquiry with which the 
surgeon regarded him. ‘I had dealings with him 
in my nonage. He was almost scoundrel enough 
to deserve even this; but I was amazed to find 
him a Where is the man who was tending 
him 

The bearded man was 7” outside the door, and 
had heard the talk and the cry of recognition. 
Hastings stepping to the door, called after him as 
he drew off in the shadow of the great overhang- 
ing wall. The policeman who was posturing at 
the door with a set of knuckles at his ribs in the 
region of his waist belt, inquired if his honour 
wanted that man. Hastings, scarcely knowing 
why, said ‘Yes ;’ and the policeman went after 
him and brought him back, He came sub- 
missively with downcast looks. 

‘Why do you want me?’ he asked in German. 
‘Let me go. I trouble nobody,’ 

‘Take that, said Hastings with a sudden im- 
pulse, slipping a sovereign into the hand which 
waved towards him in appeal. ‘ Good-night,’ 

With bent head he drew back into the shadow, 
and the deeper shade of the doorway seemed to 


| absorb him as he entered it. 


‘Curious charackter that, sir, said the officer, 
stiffly posturing like a model for a comic sculptor. 
‘Quite the gentleman to speak to, Name of 
Had a quarter of a millying o’ money, 


and lost it all on three Derbies, Calls him the 
Dook round about here and at the Docks where 
he works.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Hastings, beginning to wonder 
whether all the residents of Bolter’s Rents were 
broken men of substance. ‘Have you known him 
long ?’ 

‘Hever since he come to grief, sir. I was 
at the Heast-end of town for several ’ears, and 
knowed him at the Docks, Quiet, hinoffensive 
feller, sir, as ever lived.’ 

Why was it, Hastings asked himself as he 
walked to his hotel, with Ali in his place behind 
him, that the image of a dead friend who fell 
before Sebastopol should be so closely with him? 
An echo of Frank Fairholt’s voice was in his ear ; 
in his mind’s eye he saw the friendly candid eyes 
and the handsome wilful face, and in his heart he 
repented of the evil of his youth, and his spirit 
was sorely troubled. 

‘It was my fault mainly, he confessed, ‘that 
oy Frank went wrong at all. But time is merci- 

ul; and most of the griefs his loss created have 
been healed. And he is at rest, poor Frank, at 
least’ He saw the little round of palisades which 
marked the spot behind the trenches where the 
dead soldier lay, and the black knolls here and 
there which covered his old comrades, He could 
not guess—how should he ?—that the lost friend 
had been so near to him. How could he dream 
that Frank Fairholt was kneeling lonely in that 
dark fever-der, praying God for patience that he 
might bear his burden to the end ! 


SOMNAMBULISM. 


‘Nicut is the time for sleep, sings the poet, and 
assuredly with truth. The hush of darkness lures 
us to repose, as naturally as the morning sun 
impresses on us the necessity to be up and about 
our labours. Nor is this state of things confined 
to the human system. At close of day, quiet settles 
on all things, and a cessation of activity and 
motion is to be observed in creation. ‘Action is 
succeeded by listlessness, energy by languor, and 
the desire of exertion by the inclination for repose. 
But it is not by mere repose from action that our 
wasted powers can be recruited or our nervous 
energy restored. Oblivion of feeling and imagina- 
tion is essential to sleep, and in a great measure a 
constituent part of slumber. The sensorial power 
must cease to be in an active condition ; and it is 
only when the nervous system gets exhausted, that 
the sensibility and energy displayed by this power 
decline, and fall at last into a state of torpor or 
sleep. 

But while this is so, it by no means follows that 
during sleep all the divisions of the nervous 
system are equally quiescent—that thought, sensa- 
tion, feeling, and movement are alike suspended. 
In our waking moments, when the mental faculties 
are intensely occupied, we are in a great measure 
insensible to external impressions; thus Newton 
in a fit of intense thought placed his watch in the 
saucepan to boil, while he held the egg in his 
hand, So with us in sleep; one set of organs 
may be active, while the others are dormant ; and 
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vice versd. Hence the phenomenon of somnam- 
bulism. Dreaming originates in a similar condi- 
tion of the nervous functions, and consequently 
bears an intimate relation to somnambulism, the 
latter not infrequently arising out of the former. 
Thus if, during sleep, the clothes chance to fall off 
us, we are liable to suppose that some person has 
taken off our clothing, perhaps as we walk the 
street ; and we feel all the shame and inconvenience 
we are thereby put to, We rush to hide ourselves 
in some place of refuge under this ideal misfor- 
tune, while everything is depicted with the force 
of reality. Or we hear perhaps the noise of a 
railway train in motion, while our sleep is still 
incomplete, and we believe that we are being 
pursued by some monster. 

We have in these columns, on more than one 
occasion, given remarkable instances of persons 
who, while under the influence of somnambulism, 
have done strange things. The following cases will 
be found equally curious : 

In the summer of 1877 the writer took a young 
friend to a sea-side town in order to enjoy a 
month’s bathing. The boy—for he was only a boy 
of sixteen—had been travelling by steamer, railway, 
or coach from six o'clock on Sunday evening to 
four P.M. on Monday without cessation, and had 
slept scarcely or not at all during the night’s 
journey. We retired to rest at ten P.M., my room 
being next to his, both being on the drawing-room 
floor, I had just lain down and was dozing off to 
sleep, when I heard a loud crash of glass, followed 
by hysterical cries, which seemed to come from 
some person at the foot of the staircase leading to 
the corridor, which opened on our respective bed- 
rooms. Rushing to the head of the stairs, I 
demanded what was the matter; and with diffi- 
culty understood that some person had jumped 
through the window. Knowing that my friend 
was a somnambulist, I at once flew to his room, to 
find the window open, the bed empty, and the boy 
gone, Dressing myself hurriedly, I descended the 
staircase, and issued forth with the landlord to 
look for my friend. For some time no trace could 
we find of him ; but at last, on turning a corner of 
the road leading to the cliffs, we beheld a white 
figure, to all appearance utterly inanimate, sup- 

rted by two sailors, who fortunately happened 
to be there at the time. I soon recognised my 
friend ; and happily found I had more reason to 
be frightened than alarmed. 

He had been wounded, but on getting him back 
his wounds were dressed, and he was at last able 
to tell the cause of his well-nigh fatal accident. 
On going to bed, fatigue caused him to fall into a 
state of semi-sleep only, in which he had imagined 
himself in a large field. Suddenly he thought he 
saw an infuriated bull rush wildly at him; and 
catching hold of a tree, as he believed, which 
grew beside the hedge, he swung himself over and 
ran for his life. In reality, what he conceived to 
be a hedge was the window, which opened from 
the top, and which was at the time let down as low 
as it could go; while the seeming tree was the lon 
white hangings which stretched down the length 
of the window. Having thus swung himself 


down to the lower window-sill, he then jumped 
off—a height of only two feet—and ran along 
barefooted on the cut stones, which caused his 
wounds, but which confined him to his bed for 
fully a month afterwards. It was in jumping 
from the lower window that he struck the glass 
with his heel, thus causing the crash which awoke 
me, Here was a case in which so strong an im- 
pression had been made on the individual as to 
enable him to relate his thoughts and imaginations 
while under the influence of somnambulism. 

But cases of an opposite character have also 
arisen, where the impressions were of so transient 
a nature as not to leave upon memory the slightest 
recollection of anything that occurred. A female 
servant in Scarborough surprised the family at 
four o’clock one morning by walking down a 
flight of stairs in her sleep and rapping at her 
mistress’s bedroom door. When asked what she 
wanted, she replied in her usual tone of voice, that 
she had torn her dress, and hoped her mistress 
would forgive her, and let her have some cotton to 
mend it; at the same time bursting into tears, 
She then returned to her room; and a light having 
been procured, she was found groping for her 
workbox, from which she was offered an empty 
reel; but she refused it ; and taking up her gown, 
she pointed to two holes, which she said she 
wanted to mend. To quiet her, her fellow-servant 
threaded a needle, but with black cotton; which 
she indignantly refused, saying she wanted brown, 
Another person then spoke, when she immediately 
said: ‘That is my mistress ;’? which was not the 
case—thus clearly shewing that in this instance 
she did not discern the voice, while she could see 
the object before her, her eyes being wide — 
With some difficulty she was at last persuaded to 
lie down until the usual hour of rising, those 
around her thinking that she might then awake 
in her accustomed manner, This failing in effect, 
her mistress went up to her room, and rather 
angrily ordered her to get = and go to her work, 
as it was now six dled. This she refused to do, 
saying that she would not rise at two o’clock, 
and pointed to the window as she spoke. She 
was then shaken violently, and awoke. She now 
rose ; and seeing the cotton box disturbed, asked 
why it had been meddled with. In the course of 
the day, several questions were put to her, in 
order to try her recollection; but she had no 
remembrance whatever of her sleep-walking, or of 
— that had occurred during the previous 
night. 

"Phe next case exhibits a dormant state of the 
sense of hearing, while sight appears to have been 
in active operation throughout. In the summer 
of 1870, a young man named Johns, who worked 
at Cardrew, near Redruth, being asleep in the 
sump-house of that mine, was observed by two 
boys to rise and go to the door, against which he 
leaned. Shortly quitting this position, he walked 
to the engine-shaft, and safely descended to the 
depth of twenty fathoms, where he was found b 
his comrades soon after, sound asleep, with his 
back resting on the ladder. They called to him to 
warn him of the perilous situation in which he 
was ; but he did not hear them; and they were 
obliged to shake him roughly to awake him, when 
he appeared totally at a loss to account for his 
being so situated. 

Morrison, in his Medicine no Mystery, speaks of a 
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clergyman who used to get up in the night, light his 
candle, write sermons, correct them with interline- 
ations, and retire to bed again ; being all the time 
fast asleep. A similar story, which the writer has 
every reason to believe authentic, is told of one 
of the most popular Dissenting preachers of the 

resent day. He had been perplexed and baflled 
br some days in the treatment of a subject which 
he had chosen for his discourse on the following 
Sunday ; and on Saturday night, still dissatisfied, 
he mentioned to his wife, on retiring to rest, the 
difficulty he had experienced. She advised him 
to clear his mind of it for that night, and go to 
sleep. In the course of the night his wife was 
awaked by her husband sitting up in bed and 
preparing himself as if to preach; which he accord- 
ingly proceeded to do, taking for his subject the 
text which had hitherto so perplexed him. When 
done, he lay down and slept as before. In the 
morning, he was still thinking about the discourse 
which he had to deliver that day ; when his wife, 
without informing him of the source of her ideas, 
suggested to him a mode of treating the subject, 
going carefully over the chief points in the sermon 
he had delivered during the night. He was over- 
joyed by her suggestions, which were just what he 
was in search of, and proceeded at once to put 
them into proper form. Afterwards, when in- 
formed by his wife of how she came by her infor- 
mation, he was greatly surprised, having not the 
slightest recollection of the occurrence. 

So extraordinary are some of the stories told of 
sleep-walkers, that were they not supported by the 
most incontrovertible evidence, they would seem 
fictitious in the highest degree. Guided by a 
certain portion of intellect, many a somnambulist 
pursues with safety his wild perambulations; while 
others driven on by the impulse of will—the 
reasoning faculties being locked up for the time in 
utter stupor—rush into dangers of every kind. It 
is a well-known fact that in the retreat of Sir 
John Moore, many of the soldiers fell asleep, yet 
continued to march on with their comrades, Nor 
is it always safe or advisable to waken a sleep- 
walker, and many cases of the fatal effects of doing 
so are on record, Even those of strong nerves 
might be violently agitated by awaking in a situ- 
ation so different from that in which they went to 
bed. Cases are mentioned where the results have 
been most lamentably fatal ; where the somnam- 
bulist has met with the accident which deprived 
him of life, through want of presence of mind and 
discretion on the part of the waking individual 
who gave the alarm. Too much care cannot be 
taken with individuals addicted to this unhappy 
affection. In all cases, care should be taken not 
to arouse the patient suddenly, however dangerous 
a position he or she may be in. 

To prevent a recurrence of the malady—which 
somnambulism is—the cause which gave rise to it, 
as far as we know must be removed. Should it 
sg from a disordered state of the stomach or 

iliary system, we must make use of the proper 
medicines in such cases. Above all things, sleep- 
walkers should take plenty, but not too much 
outdoor exercise, avoid late hours, excitement 
of all kinds, too much study, or giving way to 
fretfulness or irritability of temper. hatever 
disease can be pointed out as directly or indi- 
rectly tending to somnambulism, or even dreaming, 
requires to be obviated in the first instance; and 


its departure will follow as a matter of necessity, 
The worst of it is, that often we can find no 
reason for sleep-walking, and can refer it to no 
complaint whatever. In this case, the only thing 
to be done is to keep the individual from running 
in the way of any accident; and the knowledge 
even of being watched will often act as a cure, by 
impressing the fact so carefully on the mind as to 
make it be always present in the attack. 

With an extraordinary instance of combined 
sleep-talking and somnambulism, narrated in the 
first volume of the Lancet—at a time when people. 
were bled for almost any ailment—we conclude this 
article. ‘It occurred on a Sunday evening, to a lad 
sixteen years and a half old, in the service of ¢ 
butcher in Lambeth, At about twenty minutes after 
nine o’clock, the lad bent forward in his chair, 
and rested his forehead on his hands, and in ten 
minutes started up, went for his whip, put on one 
spur, and went thence to the stable. Not finding 
his own saddle in the proper place, he returned to 
the house and asked for it. Being asked what he 
wanted with it, he replied, to go his rounds. He 
went back to the stable, got on the horse without 
the saddle, and was proceeding to leave the place. 
With much difficulty, owing to his great strength, 
he was removed from the horse, and it was by 
great efforts that he was brought indoors, His 
master coming home at this time, sent for an 
eminent practitioner who lived near at hand, and 
who stood by him for a quarter of an hour, during 
which time the lad considered himself as sto ped 
at the turnpike gate, and took sixpence out of his 
pocket to be changed. Holding out his hand for 
the change, the sixpence was returned to him. 
He immediately observed: “ None of your non- 
sense—that is the sixpence again; give me my 
change.” When twopence-halfpenny was given him, 
he counted it over and said: “ That is not right ; 
I want a penny more ;” making the threepence- 
halfpenny which was his proper change. He then 
said: “Give me my castor”—meaning his hat, 
which slang term he had been in the habit of 
using ; and then began to whip and spur to get 
his horse to go. His pulse was at this time one 
hundred and thirty-six, full and hard. No change 
of countenance could be observed, nor any spas- 
modic affection of the muscles, the eyes remaining 
closed the whole of the time. His coat was taken 
off his arm, his shirt sleeves tucked up, and he 
was bled to thirty-two ounces, No alteration had 
taken place in him during the first part of the 
time the blood was flowing. : At about twenty-four 
ounces the pulse po ow to decrease, and when the 
full quantity named had been taken, it was eight. 
—a slight perspiration appearing on the forehead. 
After the arm was tied up, he unlaced one boot, 
and said he would go to bed. In three minutes 
from this time he awoke, got up, and asked what 
was the matter—having then been one hour in 
the trance—and without the slightest recollection 
of anything that had passed ; and wondered at his 
arm being tied up, and at the blood, &, A strong 
aperient medicine was then administered ; he went 
to bed, slept well, and next day appeared in his 
usual health, excepting debility from the bleeding 
and operation of the medicine, and had no recol- 
lection whatever of what had taken place. None 
of his family or himself was ever affected in this 
way before. 

An easy mind, a good digestion, and plenty of 
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exercise in the open air, are the grand conducives 
to sound sleep ; and accordingly, every man whose 
repose is indifferent should endeavour to make 
them his own as soon as possible. 


MAX GORDON. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAP, II. 
EpitH’s Diary (Continued). 
March 14, 186-. 


Tue ‘event’ is a matter of history. Dr Max 
Gordon dined here last night with the Rousbys, 
My evil star being of course on the ascendant, I 
rose in the morning with a wretched headache, 
which in spite of nursing and dosing, grew nothing 
better but rather worse as evening advanced. 
Katrine implored me not to think of leaving my 
room; but curiosity overcame prudence, and I 
descended as the gong sounded, fervently hoping 
that no one would look as if they noticed my 
dilapidated appearance. 

‘O goodness !’ I thought to myself, stopping a 
moment to steady my nerves before opening the 
drawing-room door—‘I do trust he won’t look as 
that man did who came during the doctor’s holiday 
last summer! A calm professional joy beamed 
in his weasel-like countenance at the very first 
glimpse of me, What an aggravation of the ills 
of life it is to be “an interesting case!”’ 

I am always shy—when I have a headache, 
agonisingly so; and it was with smothered resent- 
ment that I endured Miss Rousby’s sympathetic 
stroking of my hand, and melancholy gaze at my 
suffering visage. The old doctor was as bad ; he 
seemed annoyed, and ordered me to bed imme- 
diately after dinner. And then, as I was presented 
to him, I flashed a quick glance at Dr Gordon’s 
face, having the memory of the weasel-man lively 
within me. Triumph! For all the awakened 
interest of his answering look, I might have been 
any ordinary. person ; and neither then nor after- 
wards during the evening did he give sign of 
suspecting me to be in any other than excellent 
‘form,’ 

To his various good qualities, the new-comer 
adds yet that of being uncommonly good to look 
at. On reflection, I may say he is the handsomest 
man I ever saw. To be sure, they have not been 
many. Lord Haricourt—whom I have hated 
retrospectively for a fortnight—was singularly 
plain, and squinted ; and the others we met in 
Scotland were all, to the best of my recollection, 
ordinary. But sitting opposite Dr Gordon at 
dinner last night, I had to own him handsome 
exceedingly—in a big, Saxon, King Olaf kind of 
way. He has fair curly hair, dark fearless blue 
eyes, and a beautiful long tawny moustache. (It 
is almost a pity to hide such magnificent teeth, 
I think.) His foreign travels have bronzed him, 
which, as I dislike men with complexions, I 
observe with approval. He sat next Katrine; 
and I looked from one to the other with my 


were to contemplate. My sister in her black 
velvet dress, with rare old lace, looked as she 
always does, an uncrowned queen, with marvel- 
lous deep eyes that saddened ever and anon as 
they rested on my flushed weary face. 

I did not want to go to bed till Kate could go 
with me; so after dinner I sat on a low stool, 
with my head on her knee, and her mesmeric 
touch on my hair, till the gentlemen joined us. 
Then, dull and stupid with pain, I got a seat in 
the shade of the window-curtains, and prepared 
to watch in a dazed way what went on in the 
room, And the strange scene which enacted 
itself before me, I am half inclined now to dismiss 
from my mind as a dream, 

I saw my sister rise and go to the pianoforte. 
I like when I have the chance to mark the effect 
on strangers of Katrine’s singing ; and now, though 
suffering too much to take more than a passive 
interest in anything, I turned my regards on the 
face of our new guest as the first rich mournful 
notes of Mozart’s Addio flooded the room. He 
was standing by the fire, leaning his arm on the 
mantel-piece. Aunt Mabel, to whom he had been 
talking, rose and crossed over beside Miss Rousby 
as the music began, leaving the line of sight clear 
between fire and pianoforte. And Gordon, raising 
his eyes, fixed them on Katrine’s face steadily, and 
kept them there. 

I turned mechanically to my sister to note if 
she were conscious of being watched. No; though 
she was singing without notes, and there was 
therefore no intervening barrier, she sang on as 
she alone can sing, their long silky lashes veiling 
her eyes the while. I closed mine—drinking in 
the infinite tenderness, the infinite sadness of the 
voice I loved so well. I had never heard Kate 
sing as she sang to-night. The great master had 
surely found an adequate interpreter of his rare 
music at last, I thought. But the third verse 
broke on my ears with an intensity of feeling that 
was almost inartistic; and I looked wonderingly 
up at my sister, This is what I saw. Her gaze 
was riveted on that one opposite her, and as the 
last broken notes of eternal farewell dropped from 
her lips with an indescribable reality of woe, her 
eyes were dark with anguish, fear, appeal; and her 
face grew paler and paler, till I almost expected 
to see her faint. 

I glanced hastily at the others—they were at 
the far end of the room looking at some albums, 
And then I turned to Max Gordon. The last 
Addio died away in a sob, and now only did he 
move his eyes from my sister's face. A hot flush 
rose under his bronze; and he bit his lip with 
an expression I could not define, as he crossed to 
Katrine and picked up a bracelet she had dropped 
in rising. Once again I saw their eyes meet—and 
this time she distinctly shivered. 

In a moment recovering herself, she raised her 
proud head more proudly than ever, and thanked 
him calmly; then coming to me, she passed her 
white hands—they were still trembling—over my 


a eyes, thinking how pleasant they both 
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hair, and murmured some loving words of sym- 
pathy. I was dazed, perplexed, and weary; and 
=e saying good-night to anybody, I went off 
to 


Later, when the pain was so bad I could not 
sleep, my sister came to me, as she had so often 
done before when I was sick or vexed. Lying 
down by my side, she took me in her warm arms, 
and hushed me with caressing words into quiet, 
as though I were a child again. In the early 
morning hours I woke from a dream, crying to 
Kate not to leave me ; and the loving arms folded 
me closer, as she murmured: ‘ Never, never, 

ine! 


CHAPTER IIL 


KatrRine’s Diary. 
May 14, 186-. 

This house must be quite invaluable to a young 
man desiring experience. We unite within our- 
selves all the vaings of a hospital, and are 
constantly prepared to offer both medical and 
surgical cases in every variety. Six weeks ago, 
Aunt Mabel coming down-stairs in the dusk with 
her glasses on, slipped and fell, breaking one of 
the ankle-bones and dislocating her right shoulder ; 
and ten days afterwards, Papa took one of those 
inflammatory attacks which with his delicate chest 
are so alarming. Both are still unable to be out 
of bed ; and as they have now reached the trying 
—_ of extreme self-commiseration, Edie’s task 
and mine is by no means yet a lightened one. 

But I do not know at all how we should have 
got on without Max Gordon. Papa's illnesses, 
with Dr Rousby in attendance, have been for the 
last ten years the bugbear of my life, Old friends 
from boyhood, loving each other heartily, each 
with the highest possible estimate of the other's 
character and attainments—in no one point are 
they able to agree, on no one subject will they 
own to be of the same mind and opinion; and 
that the doctor should prescribe a special course 
of treatment, was ever an adequate reason for my 
father’s adopting the contrary, even though leading 
to the most disastrous issues. It has been invari- 
ably a case of the Irishman and his pig. On 
receiving the private instructions of our physician, 
I have always regarded myself as justified in 
recommending the adverse course to my parent’s 
notice, and in general with a satisfactory result. 

But we have changed all that at last. With 
unqualified amazement doI find myself carrying 
out the orders of our new doctor without encoun- 
tering the slightest opposition; and more than 
once I have been chidden for deviating in some 

icular from his commands. My father has 
found his master, and seems to rejoice in the fact. 
Already, though not well yet, he is looking brighter 
and better than I have seen him for years, Changes 
are lightsome ; and the strong health and vitality 
of his new friend are infectious. And Edie— 
carefully and fearfully as I have watched her 
through the trying time of nursing that we have 
had—is in no whit the worse, thank God! The 
lovely spiritual face has grown less fragile in its 
beauty of late, I think; and the new régime has 
given a proof of being adequate to her manage- 
ment as well as Papa’s, which has lifted quite a 
load from my heart. 

One day when our invalids were just past their 


worst, I was called up from some household duties 
to my father’s room in urgent haste. Passing the 
drawing-room door, I looked in, and found Edie 
lying face downwards on the sofa, vainly struggling, 
poor darling, with an unconquerable fit of hysterical 
crying, the result of anxiety and overstrain. A 
second summons called me unwillingly away from 
her ; and I was half-way up-stairs when I met Dr 
Gordon coming down. 

‘It is twenty-five minutes to post-time,’ he said, 
laughing; ‘and your father is in an agony of 
impatience to have some letters written.’ 

stopped a moment, irresolute, with my hand 
on the balusters. He had little time at his dis- 
posal doubtless, and had two patients in the house 
already—but my poor little weary sister, crying 
her heart out all alone! And as, standing a few 
steps above, I looked down at him in momentary 
hesitation, the smile died out of his answering 
gaze, and my heart began beating uncomfortably— 
the consequence of coming up-stairs so fast, I 
supposed. 

‘Say on,’ he observed quietly. ‘Don’t try to 
persuade yourself you are not sure about telling 

‘Have you time to spare for Edie ?’ I said then, 
my face flushing—for what reason on earth I 
09 tell, ‘She is quite worn out, poor child, 
and 

Renewed evidence of excitement on the part of 
Papa above, from whom—upon hastening to his 
room—I received a long string of instructions, 

Half an hour after, escaping to the drawing- 
room, I found doctor and patient in the greatest 
jubilation and comfort, drinking tea—each with a 
sofa drawn close to the fire. 

‘Edie wishes to go for a ride with me to-morrow, 
if you have no objection, Miss Percy,’ said Max, 
giving me his sofa, and pouring out more tea. ‘I 
should think Leila must be quite unmanageable 
after her long seclusion.’ (Leila is the meekest 
and mildest of the equine race, and a contem- 
porary of my own.) 

‘I shall be too glad,’ I answered, rather doubt- 
fully ; ‘if you think she is strong enough.’ 

‘Oh, I am “~ strong!’ cried my sister with 
eager eyes. ‘It is so long since I had a ride, 
and the mornings are so fresh and lovely just 
now! 

‘Very well; that is settled, responded Dr 
Gordon. ‘And nowI think I have had as much 
tea as is good for me, so 1’ll remove myself out 
of the way of temptation.’ 

Why, as he looked at me in saying the last 
words, did I shiver again with the nameless 
owt that struck me cold that night two months 
ago 


More than the mornings were fresh and lovely, 
I thought next day, as Edie sprang like a bird 
into the saddle. Max, before he mounts, turns to 
me, standing a little anxious on the steps: ‘ You 
know you can trust your child to me, Miss Percy.’ 
He looks straight into my eyes as he says it; 
and I cannot choose but answer: ‘Yes; I know.’ 

I am a very proud woman—proud even for a 
race whose pride has been their bane; and yet I 
am unresentingly being read and ruled like an, 
child. Where does this man get his power, 
wonder ? 

Yesterday he said to me suddenly: ‘Do you 
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know you give yourself a great deal of unne 
anxiety about your sister? Believe me, she is 
stronger than you think; and so long as she is 
happy and at peace, there is nothing to fear.’ 

Ah, yes!’ I said, glad the ice was broken at last 
on the subject nearest my heart. ‘But who can 
answer for the happiness of even the most loved 
and cared for? And with her sensitive organisa- 
tion and twofold hereditary tendency, if trouble 
of any kind came near my darling, she would 
die !’ 

‘The danger lies there, certainly,” he replied 
gently. ‘But so far as human power can do s0, 
she is safely guarded ; and we must not be “ over- 
exquisite,”’ he added with his sunny smile, ‘ “ to 
cast the fashion of uncertain evils.”’ 

No; and she, as are all of us, is most happy in 
the possession of a true and faithful friend, who 
makes our fears and cares his own, as Max Gordon 
does. He is very hard-worked just now. There 
has been an outbreak of fever in the village, which 
Miss Rousby says is spreading fast. Happily, it 
is a mile from us, so I trust we are safe. ie and 
Dr Gordon have had to give up their rides of late ; 
duty before pleasure, he tells her. 


CHAPTER IV. 


KatTRINE’s Diary (Continued). 
June 1, 186-. 

I suppose everybody standing still and looking 
back can remember some of them—those single 
days into which a whole lifetime of feeling seems 
compressed—days which, ‘crowning moments with 
the weight of ages, act upon us as a decade of 
ordinary experience has not power to do. Days 
of unutterable pain, most of them—pain mingled 
sg in some cases with unutterable joy ; but 

ys which, after the lapse of years, stand out on 
our retrospective horizon with a vividness that 
yesterday has not; and on which, even whilst we 
shudder as we look, our eyes dwell longest and 
most frequently. Such a one is now ending for 
me ; unspeakable has been the pain of it, ineffable 
the bliss, 

Let me begin at the beginning; and since Edie 
is at last asleep—moaning and restless, poor child 
—let me try to narrate as calmly as may be what 
has happened. 

Soon after breakfast, my darling, armed with a 
bunch of roses and a small basket, came to me 
and said: ‘ Katrine, will you go with me to see 

or Mrs Frater ? She will think we have forgotten 

er. 

I had no objections; so I took the basket— 
which contained some little dainties—and we 
set out. The morning, the first one of summer 
heat we have had, was perfect, with the soft 
scent-laden atmosphere peculiar in our part of 
the world to May and June. A sun grown 
fierce and fiery had not yet availed to rob 
the grass of its first tender greenness, and the 
flowers and woods of the newness of their charm. 
What a spirit of hope pervaded life this early 
summer morning! Everything was young about 
me ; everything was fresh and untarnished by the 


wear and tear, the dust and storm of an existence | cry 


of which they were yet but on the threshold. 
Every opening flower-bud, every leaf deepening 
to its richer green; the babbling of the ‘hidden 
brook ;’ the liquid notes of a thrush, which seemed 


to accompany us, and which sang as I never heard 
bird sing before: all united with my own glad 
heart in the assurance that earth was beautiful, 
— was good, and that God was smiling on 
us all! 

Will summer ever more be glad to me, I 
wonder? When the long years have rolled away, 
shall I know again some time the joy it is to 
be alive ? 

Gaily we went on, my darling and I—pausing 
ever and anon to add a wild-flower to Edith’s 
bouquet, or to rest upon some mossy hillock ; not 
that we were weary, but somehow I was fain to 
linger, without knowing why. The distance was 
not great, however ; and in spite of much dallyin 
by the way, we at last reached the cottage inhabite 
by Edith’s protégée. She is an old Scotchwoman, 
very poor, very deaf, and very original; and my 
sister, whose sweet tender nature had been touched 
by her loneliness, often carries her some dainty 
from our table, or some flowers to decorate her best 
room. She now accordingly went into the latter 
to arrange her roses in an old vase, whilst I sought 
the society of our hostess in the kitchen, 

‘How do you do, Mrs Frater?’ I said in clarion 
accents, as I proceeded to extract from the basket 
a nice bit of jam-tart. 

‘Eh, but it looks a wee bit hard,’ she observed, 
eyeing it with doubtful approval. (She never by 
any chance fails to misunderstand what I say.) 
‘But though I’ve nae teeth, I’ve raal willin’ gums 
—so thank ye kindly, Miss.’ 

I had no comment to offer on this illustration of 
the compensatory order of nature’s laws, so changed 
the subject, and inquired after the health of her 
daughter and family. 

‘The lassie Jessie’s bidin’ wi’ me the noo, she 
responded, ‘She’s no been weel for a while ; but 
she’s that bad the last twa days, that I’m thinkin’ 
it’ll be the fever.’ 

‘Where is she?’ I said hastily, stricken with a 
sudden fear. 

‘Ben the hoose,’ the old woman replied, with a 
wave of the hand towards the room where my 
sister was. 

‘Edith!’ I cried sharply, and rising as I spoke, 
met her on the threshold. 

‘Katrine,’ she began, ‘there is a girl’—— 

But I forced her out into the little garden that 
bordered on the road, and re-entered the house 
alone. 

‘I’ve been aye lookin’ for the doctor to catch 
him on his way to The Grove,’ said the old woman, 
standing at the kitchen door as I passed into the 
other room. 

The child was lying on a low bed in the corner ; 
and her grandmother’s shawl hung upon two chairs 
before her to serve the purpose of a curtain, had, 
I suppose, prevented Edie from at first seeing her. 
Sure enough, it looked like the fever. Heavy 
eyes, laboured breathing, flushed cheeks, all told 
the same tale. She seemed to be half asleep ; and 
—my one thought to get my —. away as soon 
as possible—I had turned from the bed, when 
a loud piercing scream broke the stillness, and 
Edith with a face like death rushed into my arms, 
ing: ‘Max, Max! Oh, where is he? Look, 
Katrine; oh, look!’ and she dragged me to the 
door. 

Clattering hoofs drowned her voice ; and the 
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gallop—tore Max Gordon’s black horse Sultan, 
riderless ! 

I carried my fainting sister back in my arms to 
the old woman’s bed, and laid her there, my heart 
dully beating the echo of her cry. We unfastened 
her dress and bathed her face; but consciousness 
in the meantime had fled—-and I thanked God it 
was so. Then I sent Mrs Frater to the door to 
watch for news, and laid down my head beside 
my unconscious darling. 

What had come over the glad music of this 
morning? Would it be possible ever again to 
work into harmony the discord involved by this 
‘startling change of key?’ 

I did not try to reduce to order the storm of 
conflicting fears and emotions that had so unex- 
pectedly besieged me; but after one moment’s 
relinquishment to their overwhelming force, I 
raised my head, and—faithful yet at least to old 
habit and the supremacy of my life’s chief 
interest—took Edie’s hand in mine and gazed 
anxiously into the pale sweet face. A new fear 
seized me that the delicate lips were becoming 
whiter, the hand I held colder; and I was about 
to summon the old woman’s aid in applying fresh 
restoratives, when I hear Max’s voice without; 
and with such a rush of joy, such a revulsion of 
feeling, that my lips are sealed; and I can but 
open the door silently and motion to him to 
enter. 

For one moment he looks bewildered ; then a 
quick glance of comprehension, sympathy, and 
something else comes into his face, as he crosses 
to the bed and raises Edie’s head upon his arm. 

‘Why will you frighten yourself so needlessly ?” 
he says to me half tenderly, half in reproach, a 
minute after, as I stand by the window feigning to 
look out, and in truth with my eyes bent most 
miserably within, ‘She is coming round already 
—see !’ 

But it was enough for me to know he said so; 
and I would not turn to him a face which I 
felt was more death-like than the one lying on 
his arm. 

‘Come to her now,’ he said quietly, a few 
minutes after. ‘She had better not see me just 

et after the fright she has had. You can tell 
on it was a groundless one; whilst I seek for 
traces of the runaway.’ Without looking at me, 
he quietly left the room. 

And I was glad. For in the next few minutes, 
first the wild terror of returning consciousness, 
and then the glad passionate burst of thankful 
tears, robbed me of my last lingering doubt, and 
brought the certainty that my child, my darling, 
was a woman now, with all a woman’s sorrows— 
and please God, joys as well—before her! 

But everything else was meanwhile swallowed 
up in a great peaceful gratitude for Max’s safety ; 
and as soon as she was calm, I called him in, and 
resumed my position at the window. Edie was 
very quiet; the tears were still too near the surface 
for her to say much. I heard Max telling her how 
the accident had happened—the horse had bolted 
from a cottage door, where a boy was holding him; 
~ — he made her laugh by the account of Mrs 

rater’s greeting to him on what she a ntl 
supposed was his resurrection. ‘Eh, ged 
but ye’re a sprightly corp!’ 

Max’s presence had its usual soothing effect ; 


she was well enough to be carried into it and 
taken home. He remained behind to see the sick 
girl ; but promised to look in at The Grove on his 
way, to see that we had arrived without further 
misadventure. 


THE LOST CITIES OF SYRIA. 


THe grand ruins of Palmyra have for centuries 
past attracted the adventurous traveller; but the 
desert country which surrounds it has up to the 
present time been an unknown land. Some years 
ago, the well-known French politician M. Wad- 
dington, in company with the Count de Vogué, 
undertook to explore this region, which they deno- 
minate Central Syria, There they found ruins 
of no ordinary kind; the wonders of Pompeii 
seemed to be renewed. From the distant East 
they brought back sketches of towns, with their 
houses, streets, tombs, and churches, A lost civil- 
isation is brought before us, and the unknown 
epoch of Christian art from the first to the seventh 
century rescued from oblivion, The country is 
one whose name appears in the oldest histories, 
It lies near to Nineveh, Babylon, Judea, and 
Egypt, the most ancient monarchies in the world, 
which have each in turn disputed for its posses- 
sion. Here have passed the flocks of Abraham 
and the warriors of Sesostris and Nebuchadnezzar; 
but nothing remains of that distant period ; the 
architecture and the inscriptions date only to the 
earliest Christian era. 

Syria may be divided into three distinct regions, 
The narrow tract between the sea-shore and the 
streams of the Orontes and the Jordan contains 
some of the most celebrated cities in the world— 
Antioch, Tyre, and Jerusalem, At the opposite 
extremity stretch immense uncultivated plains up 
to the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf. Between 
these is the central region, now almost depopu- 
lated, but once a rich, happy land, which has 

reserved the fine remains of its ancient prosperity. 
t participates in the nature of the other two 
districts, formed of mountains running parallel to 
the sea and of fertile plains. Its inhabitants are 
sedentary as well as wandering—farmers and 
shepherds, independent or conquered, according 
to the alternatives of peace and anarchy, strength 
or weakness, on the part of the government, and 
fear or boldness of the Arabs of the desert. 
When, owing to the feebleness of the Turkish 
pachas, the tribes invade the cultivated portions, 
the abandoned villages fall into ruins, the fields 
are covered with parasitic vegetation, and the 
desert steals a march, Some day, when a stronger 
power shall have the administration, the desert 
will withdraw to its own limits. 

This part of Syria belonged to the dynasty of 
Herod, a family who tried to reconcile the Jews 
to the rest of the world. The oldest writing 
which M. Waddington has discovered is an edict 
of Herod Agrippa. There is unfortunately but a 
short fragment, in which the king exhorts his 
subjects to renounce their savage life, no longer 
to take refuge in caverns like wild beasts, but 
to build for themselves suitable dwellings. He 
probably set them the example, for here was 
found a temple dedicated to Baalsamin. It is the 
work of Eastern architects, prodigal in ornamenta- 
tion even to exaggeration, but yet skilful and 
original. Workmen were employed to dig out 
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the pedestals of the fagade, which were found to 
be covered with Greek and Nabatean inscriptions, 
and intended for statues of important personages, 
On one of them was the name of Herod; and 
the travellers hoped to find the statue among 
the rubbish ; but alas! only the wreck remained, 
It had been torn violently from the base, to which 
one of the feet was still attached, and broken to 
pieces. Perhaps some Christian hand had done 
it in the early days of the Church’s triumph, 
to revenge the massacre of the innocents, 

It was in the time of this king that Palmyra 
became prosperous, and enchanted with Greek 
art, built on that model the temples and avenues 
which are so much admired. Thirteen Aramean 
inscriptions had ;been found; but M. “Vogué 
brought back a hundred and thirty-four new ones, 
in honour of rich and powerful citizens, From 
thence the caravans were wont to set out to the 
Euphrates, to purchase the merchandise of Persia 
and India. It was a great business to collect pro- 
visions necessary for so large a number of persons 
during two months’ journey. Some powerful chief 
undertook the arrangement. If he led the troop 
with skill, and shewed generosity to the poor, a 
statue was erected to him in the most ole part 
of the town, on the pedestal of which his name 
was inscribed, with the thanks of his travelling 
companions. These statues are unfortunately 
destroyed, but the inscriptions are still legible. 

On the frontier of the desert, the Romans 
established intrenched camps with vigilant sol- 
diers, so that Syria felt itself protected, The 
fields were cultivated, and large buildings erected 
in the time of Cornelius Palma the first governor 
who occupied his troops in bringing down the 
mountain streams over the arid plains of the 
Hauran, ‘and inscriptions still exist stating that 
the canal was dug in honour of the Emperor 
Trajan, Riches brought about the taste for com- 
fort, and large stone houses replaced the huts 
and cave-dwellings of earlier days, At Bostra 
the travellers found the remains of theatres, finer 
and larger than any hitherto known. The flights 
of steps are still perfect; the stage is adorned with 
the monumental gates which were used by the 
actors. Many of the columns on the higher gallery 
where the women sat are still standing, the only 
ones now existing. 

Ruins of baths, basilicas, and palaces appear 
in M. Vogué’s drawings. One of them at 
Chaqqa has several perfect halls. The Arabs 
still designate it by its ancient name of Quaisarieh 
(Cesareum) At Phena was found a handsome 
Hall of Justice, built in honour of Marcus Aure- 
lius, under the direction of a centurion of the 
third legion. In form it closely resembles the 
ancient basilica; the arches, boldly thrown from 
one wall to the other, rest on elegant pillars ; 
whilst the sides are adorned with console tables, to 
support the statues of the officers of the Roman 
legions. An_ inscription which we _ translate, 
shews the vigilance of the government in repress- 
ing any abuse of power: ‘Julius Saturninus to 
the citizens of Phena. If any soldier or passing 
stranger offers you violence, fail not to write to 
me, that he may be punished, for you owe them 
no contribution, From the time that you have 
opened a public hotel, you are no longer obliged 
to receive any one into your houses. Let this 
notice be posted in some well-known part of 


the town, that no guilty person may plead 
ignorance,’ 

But the private houses offer a more interesting 
study than even the monuments of state. Not 
only have isolated houses been discovered, but the 
streets and squares of a complete town, shewing 
what an amount of luxury and comfort prevailed 
in these now desolate regions. According to 
ancient custom, the homes of the dead preceded 
those of the living, and an immense necropolis 
surrounds each town. To reach the first houses, 
many rows of tombs must be traversed, built with 
great care, the form varying with the country. 
Here they are hollowed out of the rock, with a 
wide staircase leading to basaltic doors ornamented 
with mouldings and sculptures. The rich have 
raised above these subterranean chambers small 
porticoes or double columns, which indicate the 
place of interment, In other districts the tomb 
is above-ground, a kind of pyramid with small 
shelves at the corners. These were destined to 
hold lamps; for the illumination of tombs on 
certain days is a part of oriental ritual. There 
are also high towers ; the lower stories containing 
sarcophagi, the higher, a dove-cot; so that, as a 
Greek epitaph says, ‘they shelter life and death 
at the same time,’ 

Beyond the tombs the city begins in its wonder- 
ful state of preservation, The entrance is through 
narrow streets, with handsome houses on each side. 
The earthquakes, so common in this country, 
have shaken off the roofs ; but in general the walls 
are standing, and some retain their three stories 
intact. In plains without rivers, without verdure, 
without shade, the houses are grand but sad. Wood 
being rare, or even absent in Central Syria, stone 
had to replace it, even to the doors and window- 
shutters. Thus a monotonous and stiff magnifi- 
cence is the dominant idea of the clever stone- 
cutters, which the architects of those days must 
have been. i 

In the northern parts, near to the Greek cities 
of the coast, a more elegant style prevails; the 
fagade of the house is adorned with a double row 
of porticoes, resting on columns. The apartments 
communicate with these exterior galleries, which 
afford shade as well as fresh air. But ornaments 
and galleries alike disappear in the interior of the 
country. The East of the present day is seen in 
the high walls, destitute of windows or any open- 
ing into the street but a narrow door, within 
which domestic life is so rigorously confined. 
In the interior is the large hall, which nearly fills 
the ground-floor, used for family meetings and the 
reception of strangers. A stone staircase leads up 
to the bedrooms, which contain deep recesses in 
the walls for beds and closets. Some of these 
houses are inhabited at the present day, though 
built eighteen centuries ago. The sheik of a 
small village in the Hauran received the travellers 
in his hall to supper, where the large bowl of stew 
was set on the ground, by the light of a clay lamp 
fed with butter. Around this all the sheiks of 
the neighbourhood squatted to enjoy the strangers’ 
society. The carpets and cushions were spread 
against the walls for the night’s repose. 

Under the houses, a kitchen is cut out of the 
solid rock ; a hollowed stone forms the fireplace ; 
and a hole in the ceiling above admits the light 
and allows the smoke to issue. All around are 
rings and niches, to which were hung in olden 
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times the cooking utensils, At a short distance, 
in another wing, are the stables, with stone 
troughs for the horses, and holes in the pillars 
to which they were fastened. Then come the 
cellars and presses for oil and wine. One of these, 
which was found at El-Barra, has a sort of barrel 
placed outside the house, into which the grape- 
gatherers poured the fruit which was afterwards 
trodden down in the cellar, Above this the pro- 
prietor had inscribed two Latin verses, celebrating 
the presents of Bacchus when the vine is ripened 
by the burning rays of the sun, and telling us 
that his grapes produced a liquor equalling the 
nectar of the gods, The produce of the El-Barra 
vineyards was celebrated through the East in 
those days; and the Emperor Eliogabalus, who 
appreciated them highly, had them brought to 
Rome at great expense. 

If we imagine all these fallen walls and over- 
thrown arches changed into towns full of anima- 
tion and life, we can understand the effect they 
would have on the wandering Arabs who occasion- 
ally approached them. Attracted by Roman civil- 
isation, many of their tribes submitted themselves 
to it. Rome did not fail to profit by the oppor- 
tunity, and formed them into bands of soldiers, 
who were among her bravest legions. One, who 
was the son of a robber, reached the highest 

sition in the empire; and in spite of his low 

irth, was chosen emperor. Not forgetting his 
country, he founded a city on the spot where 
he was born, called it by his name, and raised 
altars to his father, whom he made into a god. 
M. Waddington has found the ruins of Philip- 

polis, which Philip, who reigned only six years, 
had no time to finish, It was a singular chance 
that the thousandth anniversary of the foundation 
of Rome occurred in his reign, when he gave 
magnificent spectacles for many days; and yet 
the imperial Cesar was an Arab of the lowest 
extraction. 

Christianity was during this period making 
rapid ‘progress; and it is in Syria that we fin 
the earliest remains of Christian architecture. 
Few have been spared in Europe by the hordes 
of barbarians; but there is a regular succession 
of churches in Syria from the fourth century. As 
monotheism advanced, the altars were dedicated to 
a nameless god, who was called the Good or the 
Merciful. The pagan fancied he was addressing 
Baal or Jupiter ; whilst the Jew or the Christian 
could at the same time invoke the God of Israel. 
One, built in the year 135 a.p., was dedicated 
‘To Him who is blest through all eternity,’ by 
Salmon, son of Nesa, for his own salvation and 
that of his children, Two sides of it are engraved 
with letters resembling the monogram of Christ. 
The lintel over the door of a church which no 
longer exists bears the inscription: ‘Synagogue of 
the Marcionists of the town of Lebada, built to 
the Lord and Saviour Jesus by Paul the priest.’ 
There are, however, numerous churches still 
standing, almost all containing such inscriptions 
as: ‘Remember, O Lord, the Christian who built 
this, and whose name Thou knowest ’—‘ Lord, hel 
this house and those who worship in it’—‘If 
God be for us, who shall be against us ?’—At the 
side of these Christian symbols, the monogram 
and the cross are found in profusion on the walls 
above the columns, and amidst the sculptures on 
the friezes, 
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Not unfrequently have n temples been 
changed At may read the 
following on the door of the church: ‘The house 
of devils has become the house of the Lord ; the 
lamp of salvation lights up the darkness ; idola- 
trous sacrifices are replaced by the choirs of 
angels ; where the orgies of a false god were cele- 
brated, the praises of God are sung. A man who 
loves Christ, John, son of Diomed, has offered 
this magnificent monument out of his wealth, in 
which he has placed the ee relic of the holy 
martyr George.” This building was finished in 
515, and is still used for worship. 

One of the buildings most resembling our cathe- 
drals of the middle ages is the celebrated convent 
of Saint Simeon, situated between Antioch and 
er to the north of Central Syria. Who has 
not heard of this saint, who imposed on himself 
the strange penance of remaining on a pillar for 
thirty-seven years! His disciples raised him a 
column on a mountain, with a small cell at the 
top, around which multitudes crowded to hear his 
preaching. When he died, his body was buried 
with great pomp at Antioch; but the pilgrims 
for long afterwards persisted in visiting the place 
where he had lived, and hotels were built to 
lodge the visitors, one of which remains, and bears 
the date of 479 a.p.; whilst a magnificent church 
was raised around the column of the Stylites, 

This church M. Vogué has discovered. It stands 
on a hill, with a distant view of the Lake 
of Antioch, and surrounded by a wall flanked 
with towers, through which you enter by a well- 
preserved triumphal arch. Within is a large 
monastery on one side, with cells, chapel, and 
superior’s house; on the other is the church, 
which from what remains must have been one 
of the finest in Syria. The form is that of an 
immense Latin cross, of which the central part 
was ornamented with marvellous art; but it has 
suffered more than any other part, and is now 
choked with heaps of stones. The column of St 
Simeon, which stood in the middle, has been 
overthrown and broken by earthquakes, 

It would appear that visitors came until the 
end of the sixth century; after which their visits 
ceased, and the country was no longer prosperous. 
Indeed, from this period Central Syria disappears 
from history, when civilisation and life abandoned 
it. Houses were no longer built; and in after- 
years, when the Mohammedans had overspread 
the country, it was changed into a desert, and 
barbarism re-established. When we read about 
these beautiful cities, and admire the works 
which this civilisation had produced, it is difficult 
to forgive those who destroyed and knew not 
how to replace. 


UNCOMMON PLEAS 

Law is not so much a matter of hair-splitting as it 
once was; but lawyers have yet plenty of scope for 
displaying their ingenuity in devising plausible 
pleas of defence, when placed in the unpleasant 
predicament of having really no case to go upon. 

On a voyage from San Francisco to London, the 
Kate Kellock encountered a heavy gale of several 
days’ duration, during which time the manage- 
ment of the ship devolved upon the first-officer ; 
the captain betaking himself to the cabin, where 
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he remained praying until all danger was past, 
when he resumed the command, He was arraigned 
for neglecting his duty, and could not deny the 
impeachment ; but his lawyer urged that the 
charge could not be maintained, as in all proba- 
bility, had it not been for the captain praying so 
devoutly, the ship would have been lost. The 
Commissioner, however, inclined to credit the 
mate’s seamanship rather than his superior’s stout 
praying, with the salvation of the ship, and 
adjudged the latter to have proved himself utterly 
unfit for his post; but as his conduct did not 
appear to have contributed to the ship’s peril, he 
og power to cancel his certificate.—The 
cowardly skipper did not shew such good cause 
for his misbehaviour as the seaman who refused to 

to sea after signing articles, although he had 
no fault to find with the ship, the officers, or the 
food; but justified the non-fulfilment of his 
engagement on the ground that he had dreamed 
the vessel was lost; and having once before had 
similar warning, and been shipwrecked through 
paying no heed to it, no money would induce him 
to try such a venture a second time. 

A man was once tried in Illinois for horse- 
stealing, upon evidence sufficiently conclusive to 
satisfy even his own counsel that conviction was 
inevitable. Still that worthy was in no way 
daunted, but: rising for’the defence, said he should 
not attempt to controvert the evidence before the 
court, but would put in a plea of matrimonial 
insanity. 

‘Matrimonial insanity!’ exclaimed Judge Wil- 
kinson—mated as everybody knew to a most un- 
amiable woman. ‘That is a novel defence; but 
let us hear the evidence.’ 

A witness was soon in the box who had known 
the prisoner for ten years, and deposed that in 
that time the delinquent had married half-a-dozen 
times, and was living with his sixth wife when 
arrested, 

‘Well, said the ‘witness, ‘if any of them was 
better than the others I am not aware of it; 
they were all a sorry lot ; they kept the man con- 
stantly in hot-water by their peevish, scolding, 
quarrelsome dispositions.’ 

‘Are you aware of the character, manners, and 
habits of the ladies he married?’ asked the 
counsel, 

Other witnesses having confirmed this account 
of the prisoner’s matrimonial mistakes, his counsel 
addressed the court, dilating upon the cunning 
way in which women drew men into matrimony ; 
and the wondrous change that came over them 
when the victim was insnared ; finishing up by 
contending that his client could not be held a 
responsible agent after being galled by such Xan- 
tippes for ten years, This skilful ‘touch of nature’ 
was sufficient for the judge, whose charge ended 
thus: ‘This court has had a certain amount of 
matrimonial experience with one female, and such 
experience has not been altogether of a satisfactory 
character. But here is a man who has been so 
blind, imbecile, and idiotic as to marry in ten 
years six horrible scolds and shrews. For so 
doing I class him as a natural fool; and even if 
he possessed any intelligence, the dwelling with 
these women must have destroyed it. The plea of 
the counsel for the defence is sound in law and 
equity, and I charge you to bring in a verdict of 


acquittal” The jury did as they were bid, 


The Illinois horse-stealer is not the only rogue 
by many who has escaped his deserts thanks to 
legal ingenuity. A man borrowing a ladder from 
a neighbour, refused to let the owner have it again, 
and was thereupon sued for its value. The 
borrower’s lawyer pleaded that the ladder was 
lent on the express condition that it was to be 
returned as soon as his client had done with it; 
he had not yet done with it, and therefore could 
not be called upon to give it up. His argument 

revailed ; and the owner of the ladder was left 
amenting his neighbourly kindness.—A tax-col- 
lector at Naples ran away with a large sum of 
public money, was caught, brought back, and put 
on his trial. His counsel admitted the facts, but 
contended that the collector was one of the people, 
the money was the people’s money, and it would 
be monstrous to convict a man of stealing what 
was his own; and the jury being of the same 
mind, acquitted the thief. 

A barrister retained to defend an or man 
charged with purloining a duck, found himself 
embarrassed in consequence of the rogue having 
exercised his invention over-freely, and volun- 
teered several explanations of the matter. First 
he said he did not steal the duck—he had found it; 
then he said somebody had given him the duck ; 
then that his dog had picked it up; and lastly, that 
a malicious policeman had put the duck in his 
pocket unknown to him. Putting the case to the 
Jury, his counsel left the gentlemen to take their 
choice, saying: ‘My unfortunate client has told 
half-a-dozen different stories as to how he became 
possessed of the duck, I don’t ask you to believe 
all the stories, but I will ask you to take any one 
of them.” Which story they took, the advocate 
never knew, but the man got off ! 

One plea, if it be a good one, is quite enough ; 
and in certain cases, there is none so good as that 
of infancy. The law is very tender of ‘infants,’ 
going great lengths to protect them against them- 
selves. It does nothing to prevent an infant goin 
into business on the biggest of scales; but shoul 
the venture prove unfortunate, it steps in to save 
him at the expense of those who have trusted him 
without first ascertaining the date of his birth. 
Not long ago a young man, who had been trading 
as a Baltic merchant, suddenly departed for 
Australia well provided with funds; but bein 
brought back to England, was wey & tried, an 
duly convicted of having defrauded his creditors. 
Against this conviction he appealed, on the ground 
that it was impossible he could have taken any 
money which belonged to or ought to have been 
divided among his creditors ; since, being a minor, 
he could not contract trade debts, and consequently 
had not—in law—any creditors among whom the 
property ought to be divided ; and this apparently 
monstrous plea held with the Court of Appeal, 

Infancy has its privileges elsewhere. A woman 
was arrested in Presburg, Hungary, for receiving 
stolen goods, She was by birth a Jewess; but 
six months previous to her detection, had been 
baptised into the Roman Catholic Church, When 
put upon her trial, she pleaded that she was an 
infant, and could not therefore be held answer- 
able tor what she had done—the date of birth in 
Hungary running according to the date of baptism 
—and after serious cogitation, the tribunal declared 
the defence a good one ; and that she, a woman of 
forty, was legally but six months old, with a score 
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of years before her which she might turn to dis- 
honest account with impunity. 

Like the wife-beater who averred that his help- 
mate commenced hostilities by throwing water 
and other combustibles at him, offenders often 
boldly take the bull by the horns, and justify 
their wrong-doing. A woman brought before the 
magistrates at Weston-super-Mare for stabbing an 
aged dame, proclaimed that the prosecutrix was an 
old witch, who had ‘ harrided’ her and her hus- 
band for two years, coming to her house and 
groaning at her, till she could not stand or do 
anything. Pressed as to whether she saw the 
witch anywhere near when she was taken that 
way, she confessed that the old woman was not 
always present at such times; ‘at least not bodily, 
but she came in a nasty spiritual way, making a 
nasty noise ;’? but since she had ‘scratched’ her, 
she had not troubled her much. The plea, extra- 
ordinary as it was, so far availed that the witch- 
scratcher got off with a shilling fine—A more 
impudent plea was that put forward by an Irish 
tramp for robbing a miser. ‘Shure, your Worship,’ 
said * ‘an’ we’re tould in the Bible that the way 
for a man to get to heavén is to sell all he has 
an’ give the money e the poor; an’ this mean 
old cratur ’ud never have done that of his own 
accord, So I just helped him on the good road 
meself, an’ sould all I took, an’ gave the money 
to the poor according. Anyhow, I gave it to 
meself, ye see ; an’ faith, I’m as poor as a starved- 
out robin.’ 

More frank than prudent was Patrick Murphy, 
who appeared at the Dublin police court in conse- 
quence of taking the liberty of clearing a grocer’s 
till of its contents without the owner’s permission. 
He looked so dejected, that the magistrate, think- 
ing he had a repentant subject before him, resolved 
to improve the occasion ; and the following edify- 
ing colloquy ensued. ‘It’s a sad thing to see 
a young man of your age fall into evil ways. 
Haven't you a family to look after you?’ 

‘The praties thimselves are not more numerous,’ 

‘And had you any employment ?’ 

‘Shure ivvery hour was illegantly divarted.’ 

‘And I presume you had prospects, and hoped 
to rise in the world ?’ 

‘Thrue for ye, your Honour. I expicted to 
lave ivvery mother’s son benathe me.’ 

‘And now, said the magistrate, ‘you’ve lost 
character, prospects, everything, and all for five- 
pence-farthing.’ 

‘Shure now, your Honour, that wasn’t my fault 
at all at all, said the victim of circumstances, 

‘It wasn’t ?’ queried the magistrate. 

‘No, your Honour. How was I to consave that 
there’d be only a dhirty foivepince-farthing ? 
Shure, an’ didn’t I clane out ivvery blissed cint 
I could foind !’ 

Transgressors unable to pretend innocence, some- 
times put forth strange pleas of extenuation, A 
farm-labourer declared he bore no malice towards 
the owner of the wheat-stacks he had fired; but 
having been badly treated by his sweetheart, he 
had done what he had done, lest he might have 
done something worse.—Another vainly tried to 
enlist magisterial by the following 
pathetic appeal: ‘1 am an honest man, sir; 
a as you see, but striving to get a virtuous 
ivelihood. But the cruelty and indifference of 
my fellow-men embitter my existence, For the 


last six months I have been singing about town 
some of the finest songs in the English language, 
I have sung for two hours at a time before the 
mansions of the rich and noble, and then perhaps 
they have given me twopence. Is it not brutal 
that people dwelling in style and elegance should 
listen to a vocalist for two hours and then give 
him two coppers? There must be something 
wrong when a man like me, capable of giving 
expression to the music of the best composers, has 
his feelings agonised as mine have been by the 
coldness and contempt of the world. In the best 
streets and squares of London I have sung as many 
as a hundred songs for eighteenpence. But the 
people have no ear; the taste for music has 
degenerated, and I am the victim.’ 

Singularly well acquainted with his legal rights 
was an old offender convicted of an attempt to 
steal a purse, and sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude. ‘What! five years for an attempt?’ 
exclaimed he. ‘It ought only to be two years’ 
He was passed to the cells below the court ; but 
was subsequently placed again in the dock, and 
informed by the judge that he found he had no 
power to pass a sentence of five years, and there- 
fore ordered him to be imprisoned and kept to 
hard labour for two years. ‘I told you so!’ was 
the triumphant comment of the knowing one as 
the warder handed him down. . 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 


A STILLNEss wraps in calm the summer day, 

Unbroken by a sound, save when the breeze 

A moment rustles through the parched trees, 

Then leaves them motionless. The sultry air— 

Hot as the breath of fevered patient—seems 

Conscious of coming storm : the cattle crowd 

With low-bowed heads beneath the elm-clumps, awed 

By some dread instinct of they know not what, 

Save, that ’tis ill impending. All the sky 

With thickly gathering clouds is overcast, 

Dark leaden clouds, their edges tinged with red, 

All ominous of storm ; the quick, big drops 

Of rain begin to fall—a rumbling peal 

Of distant thunder, low reverberates 

Along the hills : more thickly fall the drops, 

Comes down a deluge—and the lightning gleams 

In quick, successive flashes ; louder still, 

And louder roars the thunder—till gives rein 

The tempest to its fury ; awing man 

And beast alike by its sublimity. 

Its wrath at length the storm begins to bate, 

A wrath too fierce to last ; the thunder grows _ 

Fainter and fainter, and the lightnings cease ; 

The rain-drops patter feebly through the leaves, 

Till they at last are spent ; bright diamonds, 

Of Heaven’s purest water, glittering hang 

On leaf, and blade, and flower ; once more the birds 

Resume their for a while suspended song ; 

The cattle leave the shelter of the boughs, 

And seek again the pastures ; all the air 

Is filled with fragrance sweet, the cooling gift 

Of storm beneficent ; and once again 

From her enforcéd torpor wakes the Earth ! 
Astiry H, Batpwin. 
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